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JOHN  CHIPMAN  HOADLEY. 


On  the  21st  of  October,  1886,  our  associate 
in  this  Corporation,  and  earnest  co-worker  in 
all  that  tended  to  build  up  this  institution  into 
greater  usefulness,  Mr.  John  C.  Hoadley,  passed 
from  earth.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
continued  a  member  of  this  Corporation  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  always  been  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  Institute,  to  its  instructors,  its  students, 
and  its  graduates.  None  can  appreciate  this 
friendship  but  those  who  have  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  been  helped  by  it. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  acts  of  kindness 
is  but  to  limit  the  ever-flowing  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness. 

To  the  Institute  he  early  increased  the 
library  by  the  gift  of  a  large  number  of  valuable 
books.  He  supplied  the  Physical  Department 
in  1873  with  its  valuable  acoustic  apparatus,  for 
which  he  paid  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
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Recently  he  gave  his  pyrometer  and  steam 
calorimeter,  which  he  had  used  in  some  of  his 
important  investigations  in  the  application  of 
heat  to  steam-boilers;  and  apparatus  for  blow¬ 
pipe  analysis,  with  mining  and  metallurgical 
works. 

To  the  professors  and  instructors  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  help,  and  took  great  pains 
to  examine  their  work  that  he  might  give  advice 
and  encouragement,  and  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  visiting  committees,  made  very  full  reports 
upon  their  work. 

To  the  students  he  frequently  lectured 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  his  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

To  the  graduates  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  professional  assistance,  and  not  a  few  re¬ 
ceived  his  direct  aid  in  securing  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  Mr.  Hoadley  left  the  Utica  Academy, 
where  he  had  spent  the  winter  in  the  study  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  surveying,  and  on  May 
26,  1836,  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  an 
assistant  engineer  upon  the  Erie  Canal  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

He  had  previously  worked  two  years  fn  a 
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machine  shop,  and  a  few  months  as  chainman  on 
a  railroad  survey;  for  his  father  died  early,  and 
his  loved  mother,  with  six  sisters,  looked  to  him 
to  take  the  place  of  the  father,  and  supply  from 
his  earnings  all  the  educational  privileges  the 
family  could  enjoy. 

He  continued  in  this  work  through  posi¬ 
tions  of  rodman,  leveller,  surveyor,  and  draughts¬ 
man,  until,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  when  work 
was  nearly  suspended  and  the  assistants  were 
generally  discharged,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
performed  his  work  with  so  much  foresight,  and 
had  represented,  in  his  notes  and  upon  his  plans, 
the  old  work,  as  well  as  the  new,  with  such 
thoroughness  and  completeness,  that  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  claims  he  was  indispensable,  and  he 
was  retained  and  transferred  to  other  sections  of 
the  canal,  to  apply  as  far  as  possible  the  methods 
he  had  instituted. 

During  this  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  commenced  a  daily  business  journal,  for  use 
upon  the  work  and  for  discipline;  written  at 
first  in  remarkably  clear  English,  but  continued 
in  French  for  the  three  remaining  years  of  his 
work  upon  the  canal. 

Earnestly  pushing  on  to  do  his  work  in 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  manner,  he 
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often  continued  until  late  at  night,  rising  regu¬ 
larly  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning, 
engaged  either  upon  outside  work,  by  which  he 
could  earn  more  money  to  send  to  two  of  his 
sisters,  then  at  school,  or  in  studying  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  and  French  and  German,  which 
he  afterwards  supplemented  with  a  familiarity 
with  Latin  and  Greek. 

During  these  early  years  of  his  training  in 
the  profession,  which,  later,  he  so  adorned,  he 
manifested  the  characteristics  of  honor,  of  gen¬ 
erosity,  of  friendly  helpfulness,  of  devotion  to 
his  work  and  love  of  culture  which  distinguished 
his  later  years. 

While  upon  the  canal  he  received  an  offer 
of  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the 
Messrs.  Bigelow  to  come  to  Lancaster,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  civil  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  together  with  their  hydraulic  and 
steam  works,  and  the  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  and  water  works  of  the  village  of  Clinton. 
This  offer  he  gladly  accepted,  and  by  diligent 
study  and  indefatigable  research  fitted  himself 
to  perform  the  new  duties  which  in  great  variety 
grew  upon  him  with  his  growing  ability. 

How  this  training,  continued  upon  the 
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canal  through  eight  and  one  half  years,  and  at 
Clinton  through  four  years,  making  long  days  of 
earnest  work  for  his  employers,  and  studying 
evenings  and  mornings  with  great  zeal  to  fit 
himself  for  greater  usefulness,  led  him  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  proposed  by  this  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  opened  his  heart  to  do 
what  he  could  in  bringing  forth  its  blessings 
upon  the  country ! 

From  this  time  he  devoted  his  professional 
life  principally  to  mechanical  engineering; 
being  three  years  in  the  firm  of  McKay  & 
Hoadley,  designing  and  constructing  steam-en¬ 
gines,  water-wheels,  and  other  machinery  at 
Pittsfield ;  then  five  years  as  superintendent 
and  part  of  the  time  agent  of  the  Lawrence 
machine-shop,  designing  and  constructing 
woolen,  cotton,  and  paper  machinery,  water¬ 
wheels,  stationary  steam-engines,  and  locomo¬ 
tives.  Then  he  began  the  manufacture  on  his 
own  account  of  portable  steam-engines,  which 
he  improved  greatly  in  efficiency,  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  business  for  twenty  years;  though 
during  this  time  he  was  engaged  personally  for 
four  years  in  charge  of  the  works  of  the  New 
Bedford  Copper  Company;  one  year  in  charge 
of  the  McKay  Sewing  Machine  Association ; 
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one  session  as  Representative  in  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  four  months  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  England  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
ordnance  for  harbor  defense  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  his  profession  as  a 
consulting  engineer  and  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal  expert. 

The  varied  and  critical  learning  which  he 
brought  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  he  elaborated  every 
point  in  his  investigation,  and  the  conscientious 
fidelity  and  scientific  ability  with  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  out  researches  in  paths  often  untrodden, 
or  if  used  by  investigators  in  pure  science,  not 
before  turned  to  their  practical  application,  have 
rendered  his  note-books  model  text-books  upon 
the  subjects  discussed,  and  his  statement  of  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  first  rank  among  the  writers 
upon  engineering  in  America. 

Beginning  in  January,  1873,  he  served  the 
Commonwealth  with  ability,  zeal,  and  wisdom 
for  nearly  ten  years  upon  the  Boards  of  Health 
and  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

Of  his  seven  years’  work  upon  the  Board 
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of  Health,  the  former  secretary1  writes:  “Mr. 
Hoadley’s  close  devotion  to  his  work,  his 
patience  and  thoroughness  in  investigation,  his 
quick  conception  of  the  truth,  his  unyielding 
adherence  to  the  right,  not  listening  for  a 
moment  to  a  time-serving  policy,  or  to  the 
behest  of  politicians,  his  fair-mindedness,  good 
judgment,  and  strict  sense  of  justice,  and  withal 
his  modesty,  kindliness,  and  consideration  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  make  him  one  in  whom 
his  associates  could  place  the  most  absolute 
confidence,  and  upon  whom  they  could  depend 
in  every  emergency.  They  always  felt  that 
the  final  success  of  the  Board  was  largely  due 
to  him.” 

And  the  venerable  chairman2  of  that  Board 
writes  :  “  He  always  came  to  us  apparently  full 
of  cheerfulness,  and  instantly  and  always  was  a 
blessing  and  inspiration  to  every  member  of 
the  Board.  We  soon  found,  too,  that  love  of 
truth,  of  scientific  truth  in  all  relations,  was 
his  predominant  trait.  With  this  was  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  simple  way  of  judging  and  acting,  which 
was  of  immense  value  to  us.  We  knew  that  we 


1  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom.  2  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch. 
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could  not  err  much  if  he  agreed  to  a  proposition 
for  action  for  the  Board. 

“Yet,  withal,  he  was  very  modest;  never 
dictatorial  in  giving  his  opinions,  founded,  as 
we  soon  perceived  they  were,  upon  the  solid 
substratum  of  his  fine  nature,  admirably  culti¬ 
vated  by  reading  and  contact  with  the  world. 
His  very  defect  of  hearing,  while  it  excited  our 
sympathy,  commanded  our  admiration  by  his 
apparent  superiority  over  it.  As  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  he  was  always  at  his  post, 
cheerfully  working  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
I  regret  now  that  I  was  not  more  intimate  with 
him;  but  my  memories  of  him  will  always  be 
that,  in  losing  his  companionship  in  this  world, 
I  have  lost  one  who  commanded  my  warmest 
love  and  highest  respect.’' 

Mr.  Hoadley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  a  valued  contributor  to  its  publications. 

His  attainments  in  literature  and  science  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three  were  recognized  by  Will¬ 
iams  College  in  1852,  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  recall,  and  be  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with,  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hoadley. 
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In  his  professional  and  business  life  no 
young  man  has  been  associated  with  him  who 
has  not  been  helped  to  higher  and  broader 
views  of  his  responsibilities  in  life,  and  to  better 
methods  of  accomplishing  his  work. 

No  engineer  who  knew  Mr.  Hoadley  can 
but  thank  God  that  he  gave  him  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  profession  of  America. 

No  friend  but  lives  a  nobler  life  because  of 
his  friendship,  and  can  look  forward  to  death 
with  more  of  cheer  at  the  prospect  of  being 
welcomed  in  his  new  home  by  so  true  and  pure 
and  warm-hearted  a  friend. 


Lawrence ,  January ,  l88y. 
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